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Art. III. — Abraham Cowley. 

" Who now reads Cowley ? " was the question asked by Alex- 
ander Pope, seventy years after Abraham Cowley died, — 

" Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit ; 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art, 
But still I love the language of his heart." 

And yet even after Pope's time there were a few who still read 
the elder poet. Among them was Cowper, who, in the "Task," 
pubHshed more than a hundred years after Cowley's death, speak- 
ing of his own residence in the country, says : — 
" There too enamored of the life I loved 

I studied, prized, and wished that I had known 
Ingenious Cowley." 

At present there are doubtless fewer who read Cowley than 
there were in the time of Pope, although now and then we hear of 
some one who, with Charles Lamb, is willing to speak of Cowley 
as an author " very dear" to him, " though now out of fashion." 

Yet was he at one time placed at the head of poetical celebrities 
The memoir of his life by Sprat, which is very agreeably written, 
after saying that his body was buried in Westminster Abbey, adds : 
" It lies near the ashes of Chaucer and Spenser, the two most fa- 
mous English poets of former times. But whosoever would do him 
right should not only equal him to the principal ancient writers 
of our own nation, but should also rank his name among the au- 
thors of the true antiquity, the best of the Greeks and Eomans." 
Evelyn, to whom Cowley addressed his charming poem entitled 
"The Garden," speaks of him in his Diary — I quote from mem- 
ory — as " that excellent man and incomparable poet." Sir John 
Denham, in some lines on Cowley's death, ranks him with Virgil, 
Horace, and Pindar. 

In very early life Cowley was remarkable for his acquisitions as 
a scholar, and the maturity of his talent for poetry. He was born 
in 1618, and in little more than twelve years afterwards a volume 
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of his poetical compositions was published, some of which are 
probably the finest that ever were written at that age in the Eng- 
lish language. In his " Discourses by Way of Essays in Prose and 
Verse," speaking of his love of retirement and study, he remarks 
that while a very young boy at school, his great delight was to 
walk in the fields with a book or some companion. " That I was 
then," he says, " of the same mind as I am now — which, I con- 
fess, I wonder at myself — may appear from the latter end of an 
ode which I made when I was but thirteen years old, and which 
was then printed with many other verses. The beginning of it 
was boyish, but of this part which I here set down, if a very little 
were corrected, I should hardly now be much ashamed. 

" This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honor I would have, 
Not from great deeds, but good alone. 
The unknown are better than ill known ; 

Rumor can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when 't depends 
Not on the number but the choice of friends. 

" Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage more 
Than palace, and should fitting be, 
For all my life, no luxury ; 

My garden painted o'er 
With nature's hand, not art's, and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

" Thus would I double my life's fading space, 
For he that runs it well twice runs his race, 

And in this true delight, 
These unbought sports, that happy state, 
I would not fear, nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say each night, 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display 
Or in clouds hide them, I have lived to-day." 

He then proceeds to relate how he became smitten with the love 
of poetry. There was wont to lie in his mother's parlor, " I know 
not," he says, " by what accident, for she herself never in her life 
read any book but of devotion, — but there was wont to lie Spen- 
ser's Works ; this I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely de- 
lighted with the stories of knights and giants and monsters and 
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brave houses, which I found everywhere there, — though my un- 
derstanding had little to do with all this, — and, by degrees, with 
the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers, so that I 
think I had read him all over before I was twelve years old, and 
thus became a poet." 

One of the poems comprised in the early collection of which I 
have spoken was " The Tragical History of Pyramus and Thisbe," 
in thirty-five stanzas of six lines each, written, as he himself states, 
when he was but ten years old. Here is a sample, — the opening 
lines : — 

"When Babylon's high walls erected were, 
By mighty Ninus' wife ; two houses joined, 
One Thisbe" lived in ; Pyramus the fair 
In the other. Earth ne'er boasted such a pair. 
The very senseless walls themselves combined, 
And grew in one, just like their masters' mind. 

" Thisbe all other women did excel ; 

The Queen of Love less lovely was than she ; 
And Pyramus more sweet than tongue can tell. 
Nature grew proud in framing them so well, 

But Venus, envying they so fair should be, 
Bids her son Cupid shew his cruelty." 

Of course we should not look in this poem for any of Cowley's 
best verses, nor yet in the longer poem of "Constantia and Philetus" 
written two years later. He was little more than a stripling when 
he wrote what we have of his epic, the "Davideis," of which he only 
finished four books, a third of the projected number. He was then, 
as he told Sprat, " a young student at Cambridge." It is tedious 
as a narrative, but it exemplifies the character given of his poetry 
by Cowper. He is everywhere ingenious, if not poetical, and every- 
where learned. 

In the third book of the " Davideis " Cowley describes the two 
daughters of Saul, Merab and Michal, in lines which seem to have 
kindled the imagination of Walter Scott, since in his " Pirate " he 
has taken very nearly the same characteristics for the contrasted 
portraitures of the two daughters of Magnus Troil, Minna and 
Brenda. The reader may perhaps find some entertainment in com- 
paring the parallel passages. Here are the lines of Cowley : — 

" Like two bright eyes in a fair body placed, 
Saul's royal house two beauteous daughters graced, 
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Merab the first, Michal the younger named, 

Both equally for different glories famed. 

Merab with spacious beauty filled the sight, 

But too much awe chastised the bold delight. 

Like a calm sea which to the enlarged view 

Gives pleasure, but gives fear and reverence too, 

Michal's sweet looks, clear and free joys did move, 

And no less strong, yet much more gentle love. 

Like virtuous kings whom men rejoice to obey, 

Tyrants themselves less absolute than they. 

Merab appeared like some fair princely tower, 

Michal some virgin queen's delicious bower. 

All beauty's stores in little and in great, 

But the contracted beams shot fiercest heat. 

A clear and lively brown was Merab's dye, 

Such as the prouder colors might envy ; 

Michal's pure skin shone with such taintless white 

As scattered the weak rays of human sight. 

Her lips and cheeks a nobler red did shew 

Than e'er on fruits and flowers heaven's pencil drew. 

From Merab's eyes fierce and quick lightning came, 

From Michal's the sun's mild yet active flame. 

Merab's long hair was glossy chestnut-brown, 

Tresses of palest gold did Michal crown. 

Such was their outward form, and one might find 

A difference not unlike it in the mind. 

Merab with comely majesty and state 

Bore high the advantage of her worth and fate. 

Such humble sweetness did soft Michal show, 

That none who reach so high e'er stooped so low. 

Merab rejoiced in her racked lovers' pain, 

And fortified her virtue with disdain. 

The grief she caused gave gentle Michal grief ; 

She wished her beauties less for their relief, 

Even to her captives civil ; yet the excess 

Of naked virtue guarded her no less. 

Business and power Merab's large thought did vex, 

Her wit disdained the fetters of her sex. 

Michal no less disdained affairs and noise, 

Yet did it not from ignorance but choice. 

In brief, both copies were more sweetly drawn, 

Merab of Saul, Michal of Jonathan." 

In Scott's romance we have this counterpart of the picture of 
Merab and Michal : — 

" From her mother Minna inherited the stately form and dark eyes, 
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the raven locks, and finely pencilled brows which showed that she was 
on one side at least a stranger to the bloojl of Thule. Her cheek — 

' O, call it fair, not pale ! ' — 

was so slightly and delicately tinged with the rose, that many thought 
the lily had an undue proportion in her complexion. But in that pre- 
dominance of the paler flower there was nothing sickly or languid ; it 
was the natural color of health, and corresponded in a peculiar degree 
with features which seemed calculated to express a contemplative and 
high-minded character. When Minna Troil heard a tale of woe or of 
injustice, it was then her blood rushed to her cheeks, and showed how 
warm it beat, notwithstanding the generally serious, composed, and 
retiring disposition which her countenance and demeanor seemed to 
exhibit. If strangers sometimes conceived that her fine features were 
clouded by melancholy for which her age and situation could scarce 
have given occasion, they were soon satisfied, upon further acquaintance, 
that the placid mild quietude of her disposition, and the mental energy 
of a character which was but little interested in ordinary and trivial 
occurrences, was the real cause of her gravity; and most men, when they 
knew that her melancholy had no ground in real sorrow, and was only 
the aspiration of a soul bent upon more important objects than those 
by which she was surrounded, might have wished her whatever could 
add to her happiness, but could scarce have desired that, graceful as she 
was in her natural and unaffected seriousness, she should change that 
deportment for one more gay. In short, notwithstanding our wish to 
have avoided that hackneyed simile of an angel, there was something in 
the serious beauty of her aspect, in the measured yet graceful ease of 
her motions, in the music of her voice and the serene purity of her eye, 
that seemed as if Minna Troil belonged naturally to some higher and 
better sphere, and was only the chance visitant of a world that was not 
worthy of her. 

" The scarcely less beautiful, equally lovely, and equally innocent 
Brenda was of a complexion as differing from her sister as they differed 
in character, taste, and expression. Her profuse locks were of that paly 
brown which receives from the passing sunbeam a tinge of gold, but 
darkens again when the ray has passed from it. Her eye, her mouth, 
the beautiful row of teeth which in her innocent vivacity were fre- 
quently disclosed, the fresh yet not too bright glow of a healthy com- 
plexion, tingeing a skin like the drifted snow, spoke her genuine Scandi- 
navian descent. A fairy form, less tall than that of Minna, but still 
more finely moulded into symmetry, a careless and almost childish 
lightness of step, an eye that seemed to look on every object with pleas- 
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ure, from a natural and serene cheerfulness of disposition, attracted even 
more general admiration than the charms of her sister ; though, per 
haps, that which Minna did excite might be of a more intense as well as 
of a more reverential character. 

" The dispositions of these lovely sisters were not less different than 
their complexions. In the kindly affections neither could be said to 
excel the other. But the cheerfulness of Brenda mixed itself with the 
every-day business of life, and seemed inexhaustible in its profusiop. 
The less buoyant spirit of her sister appeared to bring to society a con- 
tented wish to be interested and pleased with what was going forward, 
but was rather placidly carried along by the stream of mirth and pleas- 
ure than disposed to aid its progress by any effort of her own. She 
endured mirth, rather than enjoyed it, and the pleasures in which she 
most delighted were those of a graver and more solitary cast." 

This portraiture is somewhat modified from Cowley's original, 
but the main features are the same. 

In these days we can hardly expect that anybody should read 
the " Davideis," save those who are attracted by what Cowper calls 
the ingenuity of its author, — his dexterity in stringing upon the 
slight thread of his narrative unexpected thoughts and remote 
allusions, never rejecting them because they are odd or grotesque, 
provided they are ingenious. But the poem contains one beautiful 
lyric, a serenade in the shape of a love-song, supposed to have 
been sung by the enamored shepherd youth, David, under the 
window of Michal the daughter of Saul. It is happily versified, 
and the fire and enthusiasm of the initial stanzas contrast finely 
with the plaintiveness of the close. Appearing among the rugged 
numbers of the third book of the " Davideis," it scarcely seems as 
if it belonged there. 

" Awake, awake, my Lyre, 
And tell thy silent master's humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail, 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire. 
Though so exalted she 
And I so lowly be, 
Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony. 

" Hark, how the strings awake ! 
And though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 

vol. cxxiv. — no. 256. 25 
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Now all thy forces try ; 
Now all thy charms apply ; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 

" Weak Lyre, thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound, 
And she to wound, but not to cure. 
Too weak, too well thou prove 
My passion to remove. 
Physic to other ills, thou 'rt nourishment to love. 

" Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, 
For thou canst never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail, 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire. 
All thy vain mirth lay by ; 
Bid thy strings silent lie. 
Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die." 

The Pindaric Odes of Cowley are read with more pleasure 
than the " Davideis." In the epic the reader, following the 
progress of the narrative, is continually stopped by conceits and 
loses patience; in the Odes the conceits entertain him. It is 
not improbable that the poet perceived how unsuited his manner 
of treatment was to a narrative poem, and therefore desisted from 
proceeding with it, although he took the pains to write over the 
first book of the " Davideis " in Latin verse, which he wrote with 
as much facility, apparently, as English. It seems a curious cir- 
cumstance that we find among these an ode entitled "Brutus," 
beginning thus : — 

" Excellent Brutus ! of all human race 
The best, till nature was improved by grace." 

The poet then proceeds to applaud the tyrannicide for putting to 
death the destroyer of his country's liberties. We should hardly 
have expected this from a partisan of Charles I, and a follower of 
his son. The extravagance of the school of poets to which Cowley 
belonged is strikingly illustrated in the " Ode to Dr. Scarborough," 
in which, after dwelling upon the slaughter and desolation caused 
by the civil war, he says : — 

" But thou by heaven wert sent 
This desolation to prevent, 
A medicine and a counter-poison to the age. 
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Scarce could the sword despatch more to the grave 

Than, thou didst save 
By wondrous art and by successful care ; 
The ruins of a civil war thou dost alone repair. 

The subtle ague that for sureness' sake 
Takes its own times the assault to make, 
And at each battery the whole fort doth shake, 
When thy strong guards and work it spies, 

Trembles for itself and flies. 
The cruel stone, that restless pain, 
That 's sometimes rolled away in vain, 
But still, like Sisyphus's stone, returns again, 

Thou break'st and meltest by learned juices' force ; 
A greater work, though short the way appear, 

Than Hannibal's by vinegar. 
Oppressed nature's necessary course 

It stops in vain ; like Moses thou 
Strik'st the dry rock, and straight the waters freely flow." 

F Perhaps it is not necessary to give here any quotations from 
Cowley's translations of Anacreon, inasmuch as even those who 
never read anything else that he has written are familiar with the 
most felicitous of these, — the "Ode to the Grasshopper." They are 
but few in number, eleven in all, but they surpass the Greek 
originals. They are spuightly, joyous, seemingly poured forth by 
one who writes verses because he cannot help it, and they are free 
from the ruggedness of versification which Cowley rarely took 
pains to avoid. He styles them " Some Copies of Verses translated 
paraphrastically out of Anacreon," but there is little dilution, and 
what he has amplified he has made more sprightly. 

The forty-four poems included under the title of "The Mis- 
tress " have little to recommend them save the ingenuity of which 
Cowper speaks. Their subject is love, and they pursue the meta- 
phors employed by poets to describe that passion, until they may 
be said to be fairly run down in the chase. There is much skill 
shown in this exercise of art, and there is no lack of learning, but 
there is no emotion. If all Cowley's poetry had been such, the 
neglect of which Pope speaks would have been fully deserved. 

In the " Verses written on Several Occasions," and in the " Dis- 
courses by Way of Essays in Verse and Prose," are some of Cow- 
ley's best things. Among these is " The Complaint," of which Dr. 
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Johnson speaks in a tone of derision, yet it is really a beautiful 
poem. In none of Cowley's poems is the thought nobler, the ver- 
sification more harmonious, and the expression more free, or, if we 
except the phrase " melancholy Cowley," more dignified. It has 
the interest of being a record of the poet's personal history ; the 
author is in earnest, and expresses himself the more naturally and 
impressively because with feeling. The poem takes the form of a 
dialogue between the poet and his Muse. She reproaches him with 
quitting her service for the chances of preferment at court, where 
he found nothing but disappointment. 

" Go, renegado ! cast up thy account, 

And see to what amount 

Thy foolish gains in quitting me : 
The sale of knowledge, fame, and liberty, 
The fruits of thy unlearned apostasy. 
Thou thought'st if once the public storm were past 
All thy remaining life should sunshine be. 
Behold the public storm is spent at last ; 
The sovereign is tossed at sea no more, 
And thou, with all the noble company, 

Art got at last to shore. 
But while thy fellow-voyagers I see 
All marched up to possess the promised land, 
Thou still alone, alas ! dost gaping stand 
Upon the naked beach, upon the barren sand." 

Cowley listens to this reproach, and thus retorts the censure : — 

" Ah, wanton foe ! dost thou upbraid 

The ills which thou thyself hast made 
When in the cradle innocent I lay, 
Thou, wicked spirit, stolest me away, 

And my abused soul didst bear 
Into thy new-found worlds, I know not where 

Thy golden Indies in the air. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds, 
Which if the earth but once it ever breeds, 

No wholesome herb can near them thrive, 

Nor useful plant can keep alive. 
The foolish sports I did on thee bestow 
Make all my art and labor useless now, 
Where once such fairies dance no grass can ever grow." 

On the whole, therefore, " The Complaint " resolves itself into a 
very satisfactory way of accounting for the neglect of the court to 
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reward Cowley's attachment to the royal cause during the whole 
period of the civil war and the reign of Cromwell. He had tastes 
and occupations which unfitted him for being a courtier, and he 
acknowledges that he had no reason to expect any other treatment 
than to be passed by in favor of those who were recommended by 
other qualities of character. In this I see nothing unmanly or 
mean-spirited. We may regard the poem as a skilful setting 
forth of the claims of learning, genius, and virtue to the favor of 
the prince, and as the intimation of a resolution not to obtain it by 
unworthy arts. 

Cowley loved to celebrate in verse the genius and virtues of the 
great men who, in his time, appeared on the stage of the world 
and passed away. One of his poems is " On the Death of Anthony 
Vandyke, the famous Painter," in which the following character- 
istic passage occurs : — 

" His all-resembling pencil did outpass 
The mimic imagery of looking-glass. 
Nor was his life less perfect than his art ; 
Nor was his hand less erring than his heart. 
There was no false or fading color there, 
The figures sweet and well-proportioned were. 
Most other men, set next to him in view, 
Appeared more shadows than the men he drew. 
Thus still he lived till heaven did for him call, 
Where reverend Luke salutes him first of all, 
Where he beholds new sights divinely fair, 
And could almost wish for his pencil there." 

Another poem is " On the Death of Mr. Crashaw," author of 
" Steps to the Temple," beginning thus finely : — 

" Poet and Saint, to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 

Ah wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 
Wert living the same poet which thou 'rt now." 

Crashaw became a Catholic, and was made a Canon of the 
church at Loretto. Cowley says : — ■ 

" Pardon, my mother Church, if I consent 
That angels led him, when from thee he went, 
For even in error sure no danger is, 
When joined with so much piety as his. 
Ah, mighty God ! — with shame I speak and grief, — 
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Ah that our greatest faults were in belief, 
And our weak reason were even weaker yet, 
Rather than thus our wills too strong for it. 
His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, I 'm sure, was in the right." 

He celebrated the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
his contemporary Harvey, of whom he speaks as one who made 
all the organs of the human frame bring an hourly account of their 
doings, and surveying their tasks with as much exactness 

" As if he hired the workers by the day." 

He lamented the death of Sir Henry Wotton, the diplomatist 
and poet, in an elegy containing the famous couplet : — 

" So many languages had he in store, 
That only fame could speak of him in more." 

One of his poems has for its occasion the death of Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Philips, the poetess, styled on the title-page of her works, pub- 
lished after her death, " the matchless Orinda." Of her writings, 
now forgotten, he says that they will long survive his praise of 
them, and thus celebrates her personal excellences : — 

" Never did spirit of the manly make, 
And dipped all o'er in learning's sacred lake, 
A temper more invulnerable take. 
No violent passion could an entrance find 
Into the tender goodness of her mind. 
Through walls of stone those furious bullets may 

Force their impetuous way ; 
When her soft breast they struck, powerless and dead they lay." 

How little of a courtier Cowley was may be fairly inferred from 
this, that he never abused his talent for panegyric to the praise 
of any of those dissolute wretches by whom Charles II. surrounded 
himself. He reserved his commendations for what he esteemed 
real worth, and it is no wonder therefore that he failed to find favor 
with such a court. One of the most pleasing of his poems is that 
entitled " The Garden," addressed to Evelyn, the tree-fancier, and 
author of the " Sylva," between whom and himself there existed a 
strong friendship, arising probably from conformity of tastes and 
similarity of character. This poem has the quality which gives 
interest to " The Complaint." The author is in earnest, and in- 
stead of elaborately toying with his subject and casting about for 
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unexpected illustrations, expresses with warmth the thoughts that 
come crowding upon his mind when a country life is mentioned 
such as his friend Evelyn enjoyed at Say's Court. Cowley's love of 
such a life, whatever Dr. Johnson may have said, was most sincere 
and hearty. His early writings show that it was a passion with 
him in his youth ; his " Discourses in Verse and Prose " give us the 
idea of one who was contented in his retirement, and one of his 
most elaborate and finished works is a Latin poem " On Plants " in 
six books, the fruit of his researches as a physician and cultivator, — 
a poem turned into indifferent English verse soon after his death by 
N. Tate, the notorious Aphra Behn, and others. Dr. Johnson, to make 
it appear that Cowley was not happy in his retirement in Chertsey, 
where he passed the two closing years of his life, quotes and com- 
mends to the consideration of " those who pant for solitude " a letter 
from him to Sprat, written soon after his rustication, in which he 
complains that he had caught cold, had bruised his ribs with a fall, 
could not get money from his tenants, and had his meadows eaten 
up at night by cattle turned in by his neighbors. A cold, Dr. John- 
son might have reflected, can be caught anywhere. As to the fall, 
I knew a person who fell last winter in a crowded street of New 
York, and bruised his shoulder, which is not quite well yet. I 
know several places in the[ country where tenants pay their rents 
punctually, and where people do not turn their cattle into their 
neighbors' meadows to eat the grass by night. So that, on the 
whole, Dr. Johnson scarcely makes out a case against a country 
life by the help of Cowley's letter. Johnson had not a single rural 
taste, and hated a country life with all his heart. 

There are yet several of Cowley's poems deserving of special 
remark, as illustrative of his genius. Such is the " Ode on Wit," 
a series of just critical precepts delivered in verse; the "Hymn to 
the Light," in which there are some noble stanzas ; and that spright- 
ly trifle " The Chronicle," the best of Cowley's love-poems. What- 
ever may be the merit of any of his different poems, the reader 
finds in none of them any stain of that grossness which in the 
latter part of Cowley's life, after Charles II. brought his ribald 
court into England, had become fashionable. Everything which 
he wrote has a certain expression of the purity of his own charac- 
ter. I have sometimes wondered how it has happened that in the 
reprinting of old English authors it has never occurred to any 
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publisher to give the public a reprint, by themselves, of the " Dis- 
courses in Verse and Prose." The prose of this neglected author 
is as graceful and natural as his poetry is ingenious, and bears 
"witness to the largeness of his reading and the extent of his 
knowledge. 

About four or five years after the restoration of the Stuarts 
Cowley withdrew into the country. On this occasion he composed 
the little Latin ode entitled Epitaphium vivi Auctoris, the choice 
Latinity of which contrasts singularly with the modern subtlety 
and quaintness of the thought. 

" Hie, O Viator, sub Lare parvulo, 
Couleius hie est conditus. Hie jacet 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, supervacu&que vita. 

" Non indecorfi pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque delectis popello 
Divitiis animosus hastis. 

" Possis ut ilium dicere mortuum 
En terra nunc jam quantula sufneit ; 
Exempta sit curis, Viator, 
Terra sit ilia levis, precare. 

" Hie sparge flores ; sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus ; 
Herbisque odoratia corona 

Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem." 

The task of translating such lines is not easy, but here is an 
attempt to put the thought into English verse. 

THE LIVING AUTHOR'S EPITAPH. 

Here, Stranger, in this lowly spot, 

The buried Cowley finds, at last, 
Kest from the labors of his lot, 

And leaves life's follies with the past. 

In not unseemly low estate, 

Nor meanly slothful, though retired, 
Well hath the poet learned to hate 

The wealth by staring crowds admired. 

Yea, speak of him as dead ; for see 
How little earth ia now his share ; 
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And, Stranger, pray that light may be 
Its burden, and may bring no care. 

Strew flowers ; they please the living dead ; 

Here roses ere they wither strew, 
And o'er his yet warm ashes shed 

The sweetest-smelling herbs that grow. 

Cowley did not wisely choose the place of his retreat. Sprat says 
that " out of haste to be gone away from the noise and tumult of 
the city, he had not prepared so healthful a situation in the coun- 
try as he might have done, had he made a more leisurable choice." 
This haste was the cause of his death. In the heat of summer, 
according to Sprat, by staying too long among the meadows, he 
was seized with what that author calls " a violent defluxion and 
stoppage in the breast and throat." This after a fortnight carried 
him off in the forty-ninth year of his age, and in the year 1867, — 
seven years after the restoration of the royal line to whose cause 
he had attached himself, but from which he never received any 
acknowledgment of his fidelity, save the remark made when he 
died by Charles II., that he had not left a better man behind him 
in England, which was probably the truth. 

Cowley's verses have few strains of poetic enthusiasm, and are 
never pathetic. These are not qualities of poetry which in his 
day were in fashion. He gave what the age demanded, — some- 
times just and often fanciful resemblances and oppositions of 
images and thoughts, and he had his reward in being ranked as 
a poet by his contemporaries above all others of his time. That 
he is no longer read is not surprising. Of the old authors in our 
language few are now read, save by persons of peculiar tastes and 
habits of study, and the proportion of these to the rest of the pop- 
ulation is, I fear, gradually becoming less. Poets of greater genius 
than Cowley are neglected by the mass of readers. Books have 
multiplied of late to such an extent, that whoever reads all the 
new ones which possess a certain degree of merit has hardly time 
for anything else, and in this way ignorance of the older literature 
of our language is becoming more common from year to year. 
Many persons of considerable reading appear as if they had 
scarcely even heard of any author who wrote before the year 1800. 
The prospect is not encouraging for contemporary men of genius, 
who aspire to live in the memory and admiration of succeeding 
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ages. Will it happen that they too shall be forgotten ? Will the 
years to come, like waves rolling up a sandy beach, efface their 
footprints in sweeping over them ? Must the volumes which con- 
tain their writings be left to gather dust on the shelves of old 
libraries, scarce ever opened and never reprinted, while newer 
books engage the universal attention? 

In looking over Cowley's poems, I have found some instances 
in which Pope borrowed from him without acknowledgment. It 
is hardly to be supposed that an author of such large original 
resources as Pope should do this purposely. It might be that 
he did it unconsciously. Here is one example. Cowley, in the 
"Davideis," says of the Messiah: — 

" Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound, 
And reach to worlds that must not yet be found." 

Pope, in the " Essay on Criticism," says of the poets of Greece and 

Borne, — 

" Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found." 

Cowley, in a paraphrase of one of Horace's Epodes, says, — 

" Nor does the roughest season of the sky 
Or sullen Jove all sports to him deny. 
He runs the mazes of the nimble hare ; 
His well-mouthed dogs' glad concert rends the air." 

These lines appear in Pope's " Windsor Forest " thus modified, — 

" Nor yet, when moist Arcturus clouds the sky, 
The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny ; 
To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare." 

But Cowley is so opulent that he can well afford to lend, and I 
close by assuring the reader that if he will look over Cowley's 
poems he will find much that, if that sort of appropriation is ever 
permissible, is well worth borrowing. 

William Cullen Bkyant 



